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comparative revival of native art, during which the Byzantine decoration 
previously prevalent at Rome appears in the Neapolitan province, in the 
Marches, Umbria, Tuscany, Ravenna, Lombardy, Venetia, and even in 
Istria and Dalmatia : its centre came to be in Lombardy, where it wa» 
gradually transformed into Romanesque. The author virtually gives up 
the claim of Lombardy to the invention of the grouped pier and ribbed 
cross-vault, by denying that the vaults of S. Michele and S. Ambrogio are 
earlier than the close of the eleventh century. The long discussion on 8. 
Ambrogio and especially of Dartein's arguments is very interesting, and 
the use of the wooden roof in the only buildings known to be erected by 
Anspertus, the builder of S. Ambrogio, seems to clinch the argument. The 
last chapters, on art in Venice in the tenth and eleventh centuries, are 
especially interesting, closing as they do with a most artistic and original 
development of Italo-Byzantine or, as he terms it, of Neo-Byzantine art, 
Venice and her territory were then filled with churches and palaces of a 
pure, artistic, and unusually rich art, whose decorative effects are hardly 
surpassed during the later Middle Ages. 

Perhaps the most important result of this book is a negative one. It cuts- 
the ground from under the feet of many hypotheses, and in this way make* 
possible a clear and logical history of art in Italy during the period that, 
follows the year 1000. — A. L. Feothingham, Jr. 

G. Dehio and G. von Bezold. Die kirchliche Bauhinst des Abend- 
landes, historisch und systematisch dargestellt. 3 fasc. in 8vo, and 
4 atlas in fol. Stuttgart, 1884-91 ; Cotta. 

It is not necessary to await the completion of this vast work, before calling 
attention to its importance and to the services it may be expected to render 
to our knowledge of the architecture of the Middle Ages. One feature that 
lifts it in significance far above all similar works and will lend it perma- 
nent value, is its exceptional and abundant wealth of carefully chosen and 
helpful illustrations. 282 folio plates have already been issued with an 
aggregate of 1200 to 1500 illustrations, all drawn to one scale. They are- 
so grouped as to give comparative tables of ground-plans, sections, eleva- 
tions, on a scale never before attempted. The text on the whole is hardly 
commensurate with the illustrations, not only because of the limited amount 
of space given to it but because the historical aspects of the development 
of architecture have been subordinated in the general scheme to classifica- 
tions according to the chief architectonic features. Thus, after a brief his- 
torical introduction, the authors give a long chapter to the technical and 
aesthetic analysis of what they term the Zentralbau, i. e., that of edifice* 
composed of a central portion dominating adjunct structures of a lesser 
height. Under this head, which comprises buildings of various plans and. 
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uses, they pass successively in review rotundas of all kinds, from the frigi- 
daria of the baths at Pompeii to the church of San Giovanni in Fonte at 
Ravenna ; then churches with central cupola, of the Byzantine type (SS. 
Sergius and Bacchus, S. Sophia, at Constantinople) ; then the monuments 
which are imitations of the Holy Sepulchre (from S. Stefano Rotondo in 
Rome to the Baptistery of Pisa). After the rotundas, are treated churches 
in the form of a Greek cross — as that of the Apostles in Constantinople, 
the cathedral at Treves, theCarolingian church of Germigny-des-PrSs. Con- 
venient as this classification may be for the study of the development of 
individual architectonic types, it is confusing when we have in view the 
history of architecture as a whole, bringing side by side, as it does, monu- 
ments of widely separate periods, and making it difficult to cull out the 
characteristics of the different historic styles. The subject of the third 
chapter is the Basilica — its origin, general scheme, interior elevation, ex- 
terior features, construction, and decoration. The second book opens 
abruptly with Romanesque architecture, the distinct beginnings of which 
the authors place not as late as the eleventh century, with Kugler, Mertens 
and others, but in the ninth century, thereby including under this rubric 
the architecture of the Carolingian era. The chief innovation of Caro- 
lingian architecture — the substitution of the cruciform plan, with choir and 
transepts, for the basilica — is properly ascribed to Frankish artists, but the 
authors are hardly right in seeking the cradle of this innovation in a region 
so limited as the Rhine provinces and Hesse. France, in the modern geo- 
graphical sense, had a distinct share in the early stages of Carolingian art ; 
and it is historically certain that the great monasteries established on the 
Seine and the Somme exercised a commanding influence, both religious and 
artistic, upon the whole of the western part of the empire of the Franks as 
early as the ninth century. The authors concede that it is difficult to de- 
termine the part taken by France in the Carolingian period, since no monu- 
ments of the art of this period older than 1000 A. d. exist in France. But 
we urge that the same negative criticism which denies French influences 
in Carolingian art, if applied to the Germanic monuments claimed for this 
period, would produce disastrous results : the dates of the founding of the 
churches of Fulda, Hersfeld, etc., accepted by the authors are no better 
established than those of churches in France proper, which are brought 
down to after 1000 a. d., without any consideration being made of elements 
in French structures of the eleventh century that point to a much earlier 
origin. However, on the authors' account of Romanesque art (from the 
eleventh century onward) we would pass no severe criticism : it shows 
breadth of knowledge and soundness of judgment, and French monuments 
are adequately represented. The fasciculi that are next to appear will 
treat of Gothic art, and are impatiently awaited. If the promise of the 
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earlier fasciculi be fulfilled in the subsequent numbers, it is safe to say that 
this work will at once take rank as the most complete and usefiil of reper- 
tories of information on the ecclesiatical architecture of the Middle Ages. 
— R. DE Lasteykie, in Bev. Critique, 1891, No. 22. 

Louis Gonse. L'Art Gothique. L' Architecture — la Peinture — la 
Sculpture — leBecor. 4to,pp. 476. Paris, anc.mais.Quantin [1891]. 
This work on the Gothic art of France is from the hand of an enthusi- 
astic lover, to whose enthusiasm are added both insight and patience — 
insight into causes and ideas and processes of development, patience in the 
discovery and study of monuments that complete the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence. M. Gonse does not claim to be a specialist — although 
he could not be denied such a claim : his aim is to present, for the first 
time, a complete picture of the development of art in France from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth to the close of the fifteenth century. His book is 
addressed to a wide public, and its charm is such as to insure its success 
in this direction : at the same time it appeals in many parts to specialists 
in the study of the Middle Ages and brings before them many new things. 
The lion's share is given to architecture, for, as the author remarks, 
" with all nations who have created an original art, the natural and logical 
expression of religious or material needs, . . . architecture is the initial, 
predominant force, giving birth to all derived arts." After two introduc- 
tory chapters, on the rehabilitation of the Middle Ages in modern times, 
and on the transformation of the basilica before and during the Eoman- 
esque period, he takes up the fundamental problem of the origin and 
history of the Gothic vault — the pointed ribbed cross- vault. This problem 
is one that has more than any other excited the interest of specialists dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years, and Quicherat, Viollet-le-Duc, Anthyme 
Saint Paul, De Lasteyrie, Leflvre-Pontalis, Moore, have in turn con- 
tributed their quota to the discussion. In my opinion, M. Gonze has con- 
tributed more material — both monumental and critical — than all these 
critics together. His patient investigation, inch by inch, of that part of 
the Ile-de-France which was the birthplace of the Gothic style has borne 
fruit in a numerous series of monuments hitherto unknown, which appear 
to supply every missing link in the chain between the two works that 
hitherto had formed the basis of study — Morienval (1090) and St. Denis 
(1140). In the future, the churches of S. Stephen at Beauvais (1110), 
Bury (c. 1120), Noel-Saint-Martin (e. 1120), Berzy-le-Sec (1130), Belle- 
fontaine (1126), and others, will take their due place in this series. All 
these buildings are outwardly Romanesque. The next period, from about 
1125 or 1130 to 1150, Gonse calls transitional. As the preceding years 
had been devoted to the working-out of the elements of the cross-vault, so 



